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THE PRINCIPAL AND TEACHERS' METHODS 
OF RANKING PUPILS 



LEONARD POWER 
Principal, Austin School, Dallas, Texas 



The rating of pupils is a problem of great importance in the 
elementary school. The chief and often the only record sent to 
the home by the school is a card on which is stated the mark made 
by the pupil in each subject taught. The rank is indicated either 
in numbers or in letters which are abbreviations of words. There 
is not even room on the card for the word "Good," and the letter 
G is used. That little letter expresses all that the child has done in 
that subject since the last report. It is so small and leaves so much 
unsaid that it must be supported by other records carefully and 
frequently taken. That letter should be a true summary. Only 
two or three such letters may determine the loss of a half-year in 
the life of a child. It is to be regretted that the element of flexibility 
is so small that we do not universally promote by subjects. There 
is then more reason for giving the mark on the card a support that 
will make it quite certain that it is not far wrong. 

It has been my experience that many teachers record the grades 
at the close of the month without having before them any written 
record of work done during the month. One teacher graded thirty- 
five children in this manner in less than thirty minutes — less than 
a minute's consideration to the work of a month. Such a teacher 
fails to realize her responsibility or is criminally negligent. The 
principal needs to give to her the correct viewpoint of grading and 
something of its vital importance. She may pass all the children 
if her mood is cheerful, or she may fail over half of the children 
if she gets out her grade cards on the last day of the month, at the 
close of a rainy day, after her nerves have been tried to their break- 
ing point. She may, on any day that her grading is done, adopt 
the poor lesson of that day or of the day before as a basis for her 
grade. She is so likely to make mistakes in her grading that she 
should never record a grade on a card without a complete and careful 
consideration of a written record. 
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The teacher described above may be a good teacher in many 
ways. She may be too valuable to the system to lose. She may be 
following a habit fixed under less careful supervision. The princi- 
pal may wish to keep her. With some teachers a conference is 
sufficient to lead them to keep written records from which to make 
a summary on the grade card. At an open meeting of the teachers 
the principal may assign "Grading" as a topic for discussion. If 
the principal arbitrarily makes a rule, he may get a written record 
made weekly or twice a week, but made in the same manner that 
the monthly record had previously been made. While these 
records are probably of greater value than no records at all, their 
value, compared with the conception of grading which should be 
in every teacher's mind, is very small. 

It seems to me that an arbitrary rule about the frequency of 
written records or grades often arouses such a spirit of antagonism 
on the part of any teacher that the rule does more harm than good. 
The spirit of antagonism may carry over into the attitude of the 
teacher on every other matter concerning the principal. A school 
system may have accepted mistaken ideas and false standards of 
grading so long that a year or two will be required to change them. 
Evolutionary methods are to be preferred to revolutionary methods. 
The change must be in the teacher's mind if it is to be effective. 
If it can be brought about there, it will outlive the administration 
of the particular principal and will grow and develop in time. 
If it is not there, a formal rule is a mockery. 

Very few teachers are criminally negligent, and my assumption 
has therefore been in all cases that all that teachers need is training. 
My problem has been with the teacher who failed to realize her 
responsibility and who was ignorant of how rightly to discharge it 
when shown. I find that the careless grader is usually the one who 
fails to keep abreast of the current thought in education. On her 
desk I find magazines that contain lesson plans beautifully arranged 
and carefully thought out by someone. I also find a scrapbook 
with plans taken from other magazines. I find in her cabinet a 
collection of pictures. All of the above speak eloquently of the 
past. She was a splendid teacher during the first year or two she 
taught — four, six, eight, ten, or more years ago. The magazines 
are all of them a few years old and some are voices of another 
generation. The pictures are yellow and worn from their many 
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years of service. I have tried not to overdraw the picture. It 
teaches me that my task is one of resurrection, and I know that 
once those ideals which led that teacher into the classroom are 
revived, I can use what was learned from those magazines as a 
foundation for what I wish to build. 

Frequent recording of marks under a rule adopted by the princi- 
pal will not, as I pointed out above, solve the problem of a scientific 
record of the accomplishments of children. A teacher may keep 
a daily record and may take an average record to send home at the 
close of the month and yet be mistaken in her estimate of the child's 
progress. Her standard may vary from day to day, and probably 
will, if it be a subjective standard. If, as soon as Johnnie recites, 
a mark is made, it may not be relative to any previous recitation 
of Johnnie's but may be relative to the boy who just preceded him. 
The teacher herself may have no correct standard of what a boy 
in that grade should accomplish in a given subject. She may have 
no standard at all, or her standard may be far too high or too low. 
The teacher has no way of knowing whether her standard is right 
or wrong except as she is told by the results of city-wide tests in 
cities or of standard tests which have been used enough to give 
scientific results. Our first duty, therefore, is to establish stand- 
ards. This calls for tests. 

In most cities tests are not given in the grades below the fourth, 
and in some subjects no tests are given in any grade. Principals in 
these cities will meet the same problems in the grades and subjects 
not affected by the city-wide tests that the principals in smaller 
towns meet where no tests at all are given. Even where there are 
city-wide tests, they may fail to help the teacher in her grading. 
The application of many of the present standards given to us 
from the laboratories of the universities is so complicated that an 
expert is required to give the tests, and they therefore fail to meet 
the needs of the classroom teacher. As an introductory step to the 
use of the most generally accepted standards, the principal should 
develop with the help of his teachers some standards in his own 
school. This process will introduce teachers to the technique of 
using all the tests which they will ultimately need to employ. 

The approach of the principal should be cautious, deliberate, 
and scientific. The first step may be worked out in general meet- 
ings with the teachers. It should be the principal's chief purpose 
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at first to give all the teachers a clear understanding of what is 
meant by a standard. He should begin by showing them through 
studies of their own marks that they have no common standards 
and that each one varies in her individual standards. To accom- 
plish this the principal should make a careful study of the grading 
of his teachers. It is my practice to inspect each report card. 
When I see a card on which a grade below passing is recorded in 
any of the major subjects, I make an entry in a special book. .The 
book is arranged as indicated in Table I. Only a record of the 
grades below passing are entered. The total number of pupils 
graded each month and the total number of U's (unsatisfactory) 
in each subject and in each grade are thus readily seen. From this 
record it is also easy to determine the percentage of grades above U 
in any grade or in any subject. A graph of the percentage of grades 
at passing or above is then made. This graph is made by subjects 
in those subjects that are common to all grades in the school — 

TABLE I— LOW SEVENTH 
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reading, English, and arithmetic. This graph is framed and kept 
in the office. At the close of each term the attention of the teachers 
is called to it. In order to differentiate the work of the different 
terms, different kinds of lines are used. A solid line is used for 
the first term's work and a broken line for the second term's work. 
In order to differentiate the different years different colors of ink 
are used.' 

With such a graph the principal can show the need for a stand- 
ard by the variation in the distribution of grades given by different 
teachers and given by the same teacher in different months. Some 
conception of the work of the school as a whole is also exhibited. 
A composite graph of all three subjects is made by using three 
colors of lines and a solid and a broken line for each color, each color 
representing a graph of grades given in a certain subject. This 

> For purposes of this article, however, the terms and subjects have been differentiated as indicated 
at bottom of Fig. 1. 
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composite graph shows clearly the teachers who are "strict" grad- 
ers in all subjects and shows the subjects in which "strict" 
grading is done. 

Some examples of the graphs of marks by individual teachers 
are exhibited in Fig. 1. Each point in the graph represents the 
percentage of pupils in that grade and subject who were marked 
as satisfactory or passing. Where the points are high in the graph, 
they mean that a large percentage of pupils passed; where the 
points are low, the failures are numerous. The ideal graphs should 
not vary much either above or below 90 per cent in distribution of 
passing grades. If more than 90 per cent pass, the work is probably 
too easy; if less, the work is probably too difficult. In any case, 
the faculty should be brought by such graphs and such statements 
to understand the real meaning of the passing mark. That a 
faculty can be brought in time to take into account the distribution 
of grades is a proven fact. With this method I have seen the 
grade distribution move term by term toward the ideal 90 per cent. 

I have known cases at the outset of such a study where one 
low-third-grade teacher was passing only 65 per cent of her children 
in reading while another low-third-grade teacher was passing 85 
per cent of her children in reading. Here were two classes doing 
the same work but with a variation of 20 per cent in distribution of 
passing marks. The problem for the principal was to get the 
teacher who was passing only 65 per cent of her children to pass 
more — if possible, 90 per cent. Visits to the two rooms by the 
principal convinced him that the children in the 65 per cent room 
read more fluently than those in the 85 per cent room. This con- 
dition was called to the attention of the primary supervisor and 
she thought so too. The problem then was to get the first teacher 
to see that fact. Mere conference was insufficient. She was a 
teacher who had been teaching in that grade, or grades just above 
or below it, for many years. She felt that she knew how a low- 
third child should read, and she was sure that the class in question 
was the poorest class she had ever had. 

Here then was just the place to introduce a standard reading 
test. The time to introduce standards or anything else is when 
the need is felt. The Kansas Silent Reading Test was chosen 
because it is easy to give and easy to score. The test was given 
in the high-third grades as well as in the low third. The results of 
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the test proved the principal and supervisor were more nearly right 
in their estimate of the class than was the teacher. The 65 per cent 
class scored higher than the 85 per cent class and as high as one 
of the high-third grades. The 65 per cent class made a median 
score higher than the median score of the tests given to corres- 
ponding grades in 1915 and 1916. The influence of the standard 
on the teacher was clearly seen in her later grading. Furthermore, 
the use of this one test aroused the interest of all of the teachers 
concerned to such an extent that they read a book on measurements. 



